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HERE AND THERE 


New Brooms 

The recently elected assemblies are working in full 
swing. Like new brooms, they wish to sweep clean. 
But the dust and the rubble that has accumulated de- 
fies every type of broom, from the lordly Congress 
sweeping machine to the humble and almost insigni- 
ficant Independent hand brush. It is consoling how- 
ever to see the brooms at work, but will they sweep 
the country clean or come to an abrupt halt against the 
stacks of rubbish piled high by the mismanagement of 
Government and the unscrupulous behaviour of the 
citizen ? Time alone can tell ! 


The Food Front 

The food problem especially in the towns is get- 
ting more acute and the opposition of the people to the 
rise in prices is taking a menacing turn. The Socialists 
have taken to Satyagraha, Gandhiji’s favourite weap- 
on of non-violence, to shake the Government out of its 
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lethargy. But the Communists prefer the general strike 
to provide them with an occasion for violence. In the 
meantime, the Finance Minister is adamant on the 
withdrawal of subsidies to the States. Food subsidies 
alone cost the country 90 crores a year. The Food Mi- 
nister is perforce compelled to bear the brunt of the 
popular wrath. But Kidwai has a reputation for neat- 
ly getting out of tight corners. Better procurement 
measures, decontrol of food grains in surplus States, 
and an efficient system of communication should bring 
some relief to starving people. But the situation is 
tense. 


Gandhism and Communism 


Shri. J. C. Kumarappa has for several years now 
been accepted by the Indian public as the official in- 
terpreter of Gandhiji’s mind and writings, Strange to 
say he now discovers that the finer shades of Commu- 
nism mate easily with Gandhian principles. His admi- 
ration for the achievements of Russia and China knows 
no bounds. He seems to be dazzled by the spate of 
five-year plans and the milliards of roubles, and the 
carefully selected aspects of Russian life that he was 
shown under escort. 


But Gandhiji stood for values quite opposed to 
Communism. He was a great believer in the super- 
natural ; and his whole life, not excluding his politics, 
was guided by honest principles. Gandhiji voluntarily 
stripped himself of this world’s goods, while the Com- 
munists would strip everyone else of their possessions 
to keep them for the party and the Communist bureau- 
cracy. Gandhiji always stressed the importance of the 
spirit over material well-being. The Marxian dogmas 
state just the contrary. Could opposition be extended 
further ? 
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Vinoba Bhave 


What is much closer to Gandhism is the striking 
example of Vinoba Bhave, the great apostle of Bhodan. 
Vinoba Bhave has achieved wonderful results where 
even the legislative might and executive power of the 
Indian Government has failed. And he has succeeded 
because he has followed faithfully in the footsteps of 
the Mahatma, The hearts of India’s millions still res- 
pond to sweet persuasiveness and the appealing power 
of austerity and self-sacrifice. 

Vinoba Bhave’s solution may be out of date with 
modern conditions, but there is none to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his purpose and his long marches in Commu- 
nist infested Telengana were a triumph of idealism 
over greed and hatred. 


Community Projects 


Nearly 200 crores are to be spent on the rehabilita- 
tion of India’s 500,000 villages. The improvement is to 
take place through Community Projects, dear to the 
heart of the American Ambassador of India, Mr. Chester 
Bowles. In an article in Commonweal, Mr. Bowles 
speaks out his mind. “ Nor can we assume,” he writes, 
“that by importing some of our ultra-modern features 
—sleek modern hosvitals, fluorescent-lighted schools, 
one-hundred horse-power tractors and combines— In- 
dian village life will be transformed into a model of 
American democracy.” He continues, “ With the ad- 
vice of American farm specialists, with DDT, tube 
wells, better seeds and fertilizers, and a few simple 
farm tools from American plants and factories, with 
American vaccines and know-how, but with the en- 
tire programme directed and managed by Indians, 
15,000 villages and some 10 million Indian people will 
soon have their first honest chance to participate in a 
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great movement to solve their own peabiqnen and work 
out their own advancement.” 


Mr, Bowles notes that in Etawah, aimee a pilot 
scheme was initiated, yields of potatoes and wheat 
have been increased as much as 400% while over-all 
food production increased by 46%, in three years, and 
there has been equally remarkable gain in village 
health, literacy and home improvement. The farmer 
has been lifted out of his apathy and sense of helpless- 
ness to a new plane in which he feels the joy of exis- 
tence and senses a bright future in the offing. 


Red Caps 

The Socialists have been to Pachmari for a change 
and a rest cure. And after having invigorated them- 
selves with the fresh air of Socialist idealism, they will 
return to the sweltering plains to put their ideals into 
practice. But at least they have profited by the hard les- 
son of experience. They are determined to have no truck 
with the Communists. They have been deceived too 
often. At long last they are beginning to recognise 
the tempter in his true colours. But shearing off from 
the Commies is not enough. The Socialists still cling 
to Marxan tradition of Statolatry, or the adoration of 
the State. They concentrate so much on the wood that 
they forget the trees. They are so taken up with the 
State, that they overlook the individuals who form 
the State. Group life is important and deserves atten- 
tion ; but the individual comes first and the State is for 
the individual, not the individual for the State. 


A. F. 
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O PARADISE, 
O PARADISE! 


SOVIET TERRORISM 


An increasing number in this country are becom- 
ing more and more puzzled as to what is the real situa- 
tion in Russia, China and in other Communist-dominat- 
ed countries. This bewilderment is only increased by 
the reports of those who took part in the different de- 
legations to Communist countries. Owing to the clamp- 
ing down of the Iron Curtain, strict surveillance and 
perverse propaganda, it is impossible to know with 
the desired precision and accuracy exactly what con- 
ditions are like in Russia and among her satellites. 
However, the very secrecy with which Communist 
countries, and Russia in particular, are fenced round 
should make us suspicious. If Russia is the paradise 
Communists claim it to be, then why not let the com- 
mon man who is just curious go and see it, not just 
specially prepared show-places but the whole of it, if 
he wants to visit the whole country. And since we are 
always being told that the Russian people are over- 
flowing with gratitude to Stalin and his Party for all 
that he has so kindly and selflessly done for the Rus- 
sian people, it is only natural that a visitor should 
want to mingle freely with the people and share in that 
Communist joy and gratitude of which we hear so 
much. If I have the time and the money I can wander 
around the non-Communist countries of the world un- 
molested, talk freely with their peoples, visit them in 
their homes, and criticise their government if I hap- 
pen to dislike it. Why is not all this possible in Russia? 
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The suspicion that Russia is not the paradise Com- 
munists make it out to be, is confirmed from very many 
sources. The Soviet experiment has now gone on for 
over thirty years and it has not been possible to stop 
up all the leakages of information. We treat here of 
just one permanent aspect of life in Russia which 
shows that this paradise has more than one serpent 
to mar its vaunted happiness. The evil we speak of is 
the terrorism created by the Soviet secret police. 

Terrorism seems as natural to Communism as 
water to a fish. It was only a few weeks after the 
“ glorious ” October Rebellion which gave power to the 
Russian Bolsheviks that the first child of the Commu- 
nist Party, called Cheka, was born, to be followed by 
GPU, NKVD, and MVD—all secret police. The Cheka’s 
first activities were directed against the Russian army 
which has ever been a danger point for the men of the 
Kremlin. Mass arrests and executions of officers, to 
whom were added other members of the bourgeoisie, 
began in 1918 and continued until 1921. Any attempt 
on the lives of those in power immediately brought on 
wide-spread and indiscriminate arrests and executions. 
Exact numbers are hard to come by where every 
statement is so strictly censored and ‘conditioned’ to 
meet the policy of the Communist Party, but from 
various sources fairly accurate estimates can be made. 
After an explosion at the Party headquarters Moscow, 
in 1919, 20,000 were executed. During 1920-21 there 
was serious unrest among the peasantry who were 
strongly displeased with the Government exactions in 
taxes and kind. All uprisings were put down with 
great severity. 

Russia entered on a period of relative quiet with 
the introduction of the New Economical Policy in 1921 
and this respite lasted until the establishment of col- 
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lective farms under the first Five Year Plan. The 
Kulaks (peasant farmers) strongly resisted the collec- 
tivisation of their land: whole v.llages were ‘liquidated’ 
by the GPU as the Cheka was now known. (It would 
seem that as soon as the Communist secret police be- 
come particularly odious, they change their name, 
but by no means their nature). The ruthlessness of 
the Government and the resistance of the peasants 
brought on a terrible famine and it is estimated that 
from three to six millions died of starvation during 
1931-33, while millions more were taken to forced- 
labour camps. Forced collectivisation with its execu- 
tions and deportations ushered in on a large scale that 
very striking feature of Soviet life, labour camps. Pro- 
paganda has made us familiar with the stupendous 
Russian achievement : the Volga-Moscow canal, the al- 
ternative railway route to the Far East, the Dnieper 
Dam, the Kolyma gold fields, to mention but a few, 
but this propaganda has not kept us informed how the 
achievements are accomplished and what price they 
cost in human suffering and lives. Cheap slave labour 
for these and other projects was supplied by the NKVD 
(the new name for the GPU since 1934). These secret 
police had almost unlimited power: no real evidence 
was required for arrest and condemnation, while a 
sentence up to ten years could and was given without 
trial. As Vladimir Petrov, who experienced six years 
of Soviet concentration camp life says: “ Many people 
arrived in camps havig in their records only two or 
three letters explaining their crime. For instance: 
S.E. (suspicion of espionage), S.T. (suspicion of ter- 
rorism), S.D.E. (socially dangerous element), S.H.E. 
(socially harmful element). No fewer than one-half of 
those arrested during the period 1936-38 were assigned 
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the ‘letters’ with terms of imprisonment from three to 
ten years.”? 

From a glance at our newspapers and from scraps 
from conversations heard all around us, according to 
Soviet standards about fifty per cent of our own popu- 
lation must be “ socially dangerous elements”. 


A wave of arrests and execut.ons began in 1935 
and continued until 1939 ; the peak was reached in 1937- 
38 in the now familiar pattern of wide-spread arrests, 
mock trials, abject confessions on the part of the accu- 
sed, followed by condemnation. Even the notorious 
NKVD itself was severely purged. It is impossible to 
know the exact number of executions and imprison- 
ments, but the estimate given by F. Beck and W. God'n 
in Russian Purge that in 1938 fourteen million priso- 
ners were in concentration camps seems reasonable. 
Arrests during the Yezhov? period are put down as 
five to ten per cent of the entire population ; the popu- 
lation of Russia being about 150 million at that time, 
then from 7 to 14 million were arrested—and arrest 
nearly always meant condemnation. Were we to have 
a similar regime here and the same percentage of 
arrests, then from 16 to 36 million would be in forced 
labour camps. 

Potential enemies of his ruthless state power are 
killed in advance. Among these ‘enemies’ political 
prisoners, i.e., those that criticise Government in a 
manner that is considered normal among us and which 
can be read in any of our newspapers any day, receive 


1. The Soviet Union, Ed. W. Gurian, Pg. 143. 


2. Yezhov was chief of the political police and direct or- 
ganiser of the famous trials during the purges. As in most of 
Stalin’s dramas the last act included the execution of Yezhov 
himself. 
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the-worst treatment. They are allowed no lawyer, nor 
would any lawyer dare to defend such a case. The 
most usual sentence for this class of prisoners is ten 
years: F. Beck and W. Godin state that “senténces of 
twenty-five years forced labour or imprisonment were 
not uncommon, Death sentences were said to be fre- 
quent, but our impression is that they did not exceed 
ten per cent. For senior military officers, high party 
officials and officials of the NK VD they are said to be the 
rule.’ As I. Deutscher in Stalin says: “The number of the 
victims will perhaps never be known. According to 
some sources, in the army alone about 20,000 officers, 
25 per cent of the entire officers’ corps, were arrested 
and several thousands shot. The whole structure of the 
State was shaken.”* There is little need of a death 
sentence for a political prisoner because he stands 
small chance of surviving the sentence : undernourish- 
ment, overwork, disease and terrible working condi- 
tions break down the strongest. Compared with the 
political prisoners, thieves, forgerers and even mur- 
derers have an easy time. 


In 1941 when Hitler attacked Russia a defeatist 
movement ran through the country and there were sur- 
renders on a large scale to the enemy, the NKVD had 
to be reinforced and functioned behind the fighting 
lines, shooting retreating or deserting soldiers. An- 
other form of persecution during the war was the 
banishment to Siberia or Central Asia of foreigners, 
many of them staunch Communists, Soviet citizens of 
foreign origin, those who had lived under German 
occupation in Western Russia and were later liberated 
by the Red Army and the millions of Japanese and 


3. Russian Purge, pp. 71-72. 
4. Pp. 380-381. 
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German prisoners of war, among whom the fate of 
hundreds of thousands is not yet known. 


The latest purge which the secret police—now the 
MVD—are carying out is in literature, art and science, 
v.g., the Lysenko controversy. The purpose behind this 
new move seems to be an attempt to prove the supe- 
riority in every respect of the Soviet way of life, to de- 
monstrate the pre-eminence of Soviet science, litera- 
ture and art, and of course, to prevent any anti-Com- 
munist ideas from infiltrating among Soviet subjects. 


On October 17th, 1951, the Soviet authorities in 
Vienna seized half a million copies of a map showing 
the location of Soviet forced-labour camps up to 1941. 
About 700,000 are reported to have died on the Stalin- 
canal project, while the present number of prisoners 
in concentration camps is estimated to be from five to 
seven millions, some authorities put it higher, but this 
figure does not include a different kind of compulsory 
labour on the ever increasing number of collective 
farmers. 


Sudden arrests, torture, forced confession of guilt, 
forced labour and a violent or lingering death are all 
terrible enough, but what is even more oppressive to 
the human spirit is the ‘atmosphere’ created by an 
all-seeing, all-hearing, omnipotent and despotic State 
which spies on the activities of almost every adult 
citizen who must daily expect arrest at any moment on 
the flimsiest of pretext. 


It is almost impossible for the average man to 
imagine what living under such a regime means where 
one dare not confide in even one’s best friends, and 
where any known criticism of the Communist Party 
leads to arrest and imprisonment. Arrested on trum- 
ped up charges, even should they survive their term of 
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imprisonment ‘political’ prisoners cannot be re-instat- 
ed as normal citizens, Vladimir Petrov in It Happens 
in Russia describes how on return from six years in 
the mines en a faked charge despite the fact that he was 
an engineer and that there were many vacancies, no 
one would employ him. “We don’t take counter- 
revolutionaries,” he was told. “ You’re outside the law 
and the sooner you realise it the better it will be for 
you. You'ill get fewer blows to your pride . . . Remem- 
ber, the Soviet Government never forgives any one for 
any thing!” 
George Orwell in Animal Farm and in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four catches the authentic note of an all-per- 
vading fear, the certainty of ultimate arrest and the 
success of mass indoctrination. This all-pervading at- 
mosphere of fear is conveyed by these passages in his 
novel, 1984: “It was terribly dangerous to let your 
thoughts wander when you were in any public place 
or within range of a telescreen,” thought Winston. 
“The smallest thing could give you way. A nervous 
tic, an unconscious look of anxiety, a habit of mutter- 
ing to yourself—anything that carried with it the sug- 
gestion of abnormality, of having something to hide. 
In any case, to wear an improper expression on your 
face (to look incredulous when a victory was announ- 
ced, for example) was itself a punishable offence... . 
When once you were in the grip of the Party, what you 
felt or did not feel, what you did or refrained from 
doing, made literally no difference. Whatever happen- 
ed you vanished, and neither you nor. your actions 
were ever heard of again. You were lifted clean out of 
the stream of history.” Orwell gives a fascinating des- 
cription of an evolved system by which all records of 


5. Pg. 328. 
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the past are changed so that the Party could obliter- 
ate all trace of a past event and say that it never hap- 
pened : “ Day by day and almost minute by minute the 
past was brought up to date. In this way every predic- 
tion made by the Party: could be shown by document- 
ary evidence to have been correct ; nor was any item 
of news, or any expression of opinion, which conflict- 
ed with the needs of the moment, ever allowed to re- 
main on record. All history was a palimpsest, scraped 
clean and re-inscribed exactly as often as was neces- 
sary. In no case would it have been possible, once the 
deed was done, to prove that any falsification had taken 
place.” 

Historical facts are changed, a torrent of statistics pour- 
ed out to show that compared with the previous year 
there are more tractors, more factories, more houses, 
more clothes, more electricity, more of everything “ex- 
cept disease, crime and insanity”. But what is more terri- 
fying than the falsification of history, is the unquestion- 
ing acceptance of this falsification on the part of the 
ignorant masses. Orwell brings this out well in his 
wonderful satire Animal Farm where the pigs take the 
part of the Inner Party and the sheep that of the foolish 
Proletariat. The sheep were trained to bleat “ four legs 
good, two legs bad!” and thus drown any opposition. 
But when the pigs became more and more tyrannical 
and re-introduced the ways and vices of Man whom 
they had driven from their farm—even to the extent of 
walking on two legs—then the sheen, like a well train- 
ed Communist mob, set up a tremendous bleating of 
“Four legs good, two legs better!” While the newly 
adapted version of the commandments of the farm 
read: “All animals are equal, bwt some animals are 
more equal than others.” 
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It is true that Orwell’s descriptions are fiction and 
satire ; yet they are a condemnation of a system that is 
terribly real and what he describes in fiction, exists in 
reality. The Soviet regime rests on fear and the spread 
of Soviet Communism throughout the world is intended 
to suppress any attempt to overthrow its despotic 
power. 

A. Nevett. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FOR: 
STUDENTS 


“Youth,” complained George Bernard Shaw in one 
of his pessimistic moods, “is wasted on the young.” 
The heroism, the idealism, the generous self-sacrifice 
of the young enthusiast are qualities which could be 
put to better use were they conferred on older and 
wiser people, thought G.B.S. But in these matters 
nature is the best judge. Let us follow her lead and 
canalise the simmering energies of our young men and 
women towards the right goals, where they can be put 
to the best use nowadays. And perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the service of the country through 
social uplift. Indeed the opportunities for social ser- 
vice in this country are manifold. You have only to 
start off at a single point before you realise the vista of 
possibilities that almost overwhelm you with their 
clamour for relief and redress. 

In undertaking social service, there is one point 
that requires special emphasis. The motives that in- 
spire the social service worker should be clear-cut and 
definite. Ideology is like the fuel that keeps the motors 
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running, no matter how rugged the road. A vague flair 
for social service out of an emotional sense of sympa- 
thy for the poor and the downtrodden will soon eva- 
porate at the first sign of difficulty or ingratitude or 
criticism. For even the poor man has a sense of his 
dignity and will not meekly submit to the patronising 
charity of a bourgeois social worker. But where grown- 
ups might fail, the genuine desire to help and serve of 
boys and girls is readily appreciated. This is where 
the school can play a part. 


Will the reader pardon me one more observation ? 
There is a general complaint among social, workers 
that social work finds poor response from the young 
men and women of today, This is another reason why 
social ideals and social service should be inculcated 
into the minds of children while they are in school. 
Social work throws open to them a new world of sights 
and sounds, a world poignant with the drama of human 
misery and suffering. It leaves a lasting impression on 
their young hearts and minds, one that the passage of 
years cannot dim. 

Schools 

Here is a striking instance of the type of social ser- 
vice school-boys cando. The League for Social Service, 
started by the Principal of St. Paul’s, Belgaum, com- 
prised nearly forty enthusiastic young pupils at its com- 
mencement. They were given a simplified course on the 
meaning and purpose of social service. The inaugura- 
tion of the League was a solemn occasion for the boys. 
Each of the social service workers took the oath in the 
presence of distinguished visitors and of the whole 
school. The speech made by their leader is characte- 
ristic of their attitude towards working for others, and 
the reasons for doing so. Here are some excerpts from 


the speech. 
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“We have taken the pledge to be servants of the 

servants of God,—servants of the servants of men. 
Love for others in thought, word and deed ; love espe- 
cially for the poor and the down-trodden will be the 
noble flame that will burn brightly in our lives. Brave- 
ly shall we nourish the flame, strengthen it, hold it 
aloft, and bear it, to all places, where we hear the 
wails of oppression, the cries of misery, the plaints of 
pain.” 
“ Believing as we do in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Men we shall spend ourselves in the 
service of the Almighty and of our fellow-men. We 
shall always and everywhere uphold the equality of all 
men, the dignity of the human person and the sanctity 
of human life.” 

“Our great leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, once 
said : All of us talk of India, and all of us demand many 
things from India. What do we give her in return ? 
India will be what we are. Our thoughts and actions 
will shape her. If we are big, so will India be ; and if 
we are small, so also will India.” 

“Qur programme of social service will consist in 
studying social problems and principles, and in apply- 
ing them in feeding the hungry in clothing the naked, 
in visiting the sick, in relieving want, misery and suffer- 
ing. We stand for the poor, we help the poor, we serve 
the poor.” 


Activities 

One of the main activities of the League has been 
the feeding of the poor. The social service workers 
collect rice and money from others, chiefly their fellow 
students—most of whom either give a few annas out 
of their pocket money or at least a handful of their 
weekly ration of rice. On Sundays, the poor boys of 
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the school are given a good meal of rice and curry, the 
members of the League personally distributing the 
food. 

They often go begging through the town for 
funds for social uplift. Occasionally they visit the 
poorer sections of the town under the leadership of 
the Principal, distribute clothes and medicine where 
needed and clean up the locality. The boys have also 
visited the local hospital and the local jail. They soon 
hope to visit the neighbouring villages on their errands 
of mercy. 


Scouts 

The Scout Troop can easily be geared to social ser- 
vice. Rabindranath Tagore in Shantiniketan has al- 
ready set the pattern for scout activity in social uplift 
of the villages, when he sent his scouts to teach the 
village folk cleanliness, hygiene and the social virtues. 
In Hyderabad, Deccan, the scouts of the All-Saints’ 
High School visit the nearby villages regularly. I once 
had the opportunity of seeing them at work. Four of 
them set out one fine morning in the school car for a 
village seven miles away. They carried along a couple 
of mattocks, a shovel, some brooms and a tin of phenyl. 
They were certainly a merry crowd chirping like spar- 
rows all along the way; and as cosmopolitan as one 
could desire in India, if their names reveal anything, 
for they were Francis, Reddy, Farid and Anand. 


When they reached the village, they were cordial- 
ly received by the police patel whose acquaintance 
they had made on a former occasion. Accompanied by 
this official, they went about inspecting the soak-pits 
they had built on a previous visit to the village. These 
soak-pits were three feet deep, but filled up with peb- 
bles and covered over with large stones at the top. The 
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dirty water from within the house was channelled into 
the soak-pit and not allowed to stagnate in the middle 
of the road as formerly. Many of the villagers had 
taken up the idea and built a very neat drainage sys- 
tem that led into the soak-pit. But some of the pits 
were dirty and smelt foul, because their mouths were 
clogged, and the owners had not bothered to open them 
again. The boys eagerly settled down to work to clean 
up the filth and to pour phenyl down the drain into the 
pit. But the police patel warned the slothful owner that 
he would be fined if he failed to keep the pit clean in 
future. 

The boys gave a liberal helping of phenyl water 
to every house-holder who asked for it and this hap- 
pened fairly often. The village looked clean. The 
lanes had been swept; the dirt stacked in heaps out- 
side the village. But the overflow from the village 
well had formed a foul evil-smelling green patch of 
dirt and filth. The villagers themselves set to work to 
drain off the dirty water when the scouts pointed it out 
to them. Willing hands soon had the drain cleared and 
a large dose of phenyl invigorated the heavy atmos- 
phere with a touch of freshness and life. 


It was gratifying to note with what glances of ap- 
proval the scouts were greeted on their tour through o 
the village. And the boys themselves took their duties 
quite casually without the least show of patronage or 
squeamishness, They were aware of the fact that they 
were helping to forge new customs and traditions ' 
among a people proverbially conservative, whom more: 
enlightened methods of hygiene and cleanliness had not 
touched. 


Colleges 
Leaving aside Medical Colleges, who can launch 
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their students into social work without much difficulty 
by means of free service in dispensaries and mobile 
units, what can the ordinary college boy or girl do in 
the line of social work ? The Consolidated Report for 
the year 1951-52 of the Social Service League made up. 
of college students of St. Joseph’s College, Tiruchira- 
palli, gives a brief survey of the type of work the 
League is doing. Eevery Wednesday the Leaguers set 
out on their respective tasks. Much of their work is 
concerned with cleaning up the dirtier parts of the 
town, and trying to inspire the local inhabitants with 
a sense of cleanliness and hygiene. Some of the mem- 
bers organise games for the children. others of them 
with a flair for dramatics, have trained the children to 
contribute items for entertainments during the national 
festival days. 

A Milk Distribution Scheme for 120 children 
arranged and managed by the Leaguers finds a place 
of special mention in the Report. Every day three of 
the youngmen took it by turns to distribute the milk. 
Vitamin tablets and shark liver oil were also given to 
the children who were medically examined every 
month. 

The students have set about rehabilitating one of 
the worst slum areas of the town. Piles of rubbish have 
been cleared away, but the real trial to overcome is the 
apathetic mentality of the people who fail to respond. 
They are quite ready to see the students at work, but 
will not lift a finger to help themselves or to co-operate. 
Such apathy is noticeable both in the towns and in the 
villages, and forms a stumbling block to the enthusiasm 
of every young social worker. In these cases it is not 
persistent effort alone that will succeed ; some form of 
compulsion by the public authorities, a fine for ex- 
ample, is also needed. 
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Out of the experience gained from such spade 
work, the League hopes to launch out into more elabo- 
rate schemes of Co-operative Societies and Economic 
Surveys of Families and the like. For social work 
should be closely connected with economic uplift and 
moral welfare. The nature of man is so rich and com- 
plex that nothing but an all-round satisfaction of his 
material and spiritual needs can result in self-deve- 
lopment and progress. 

Field of Work 


The point is that both high school and college stu- 
dents have a vast field for social work. They have only 
to start at one point, before an indefinite number of 
possible operations opens up before their gaze. Under 
enthusiastic and inspiring guidance, students can per- 
form wonders. ‘“ Youth can be madly generous,” wrote 
Fr, Martindale. Youth can give without counting the 
cost. Idealism and heroism are the peculiar traits spe- 
cially observable in the make-up of adolescents and of 
young men and women. 


Perhaps in India, girls have even a larger part to 
play in the development of our people than boys. For 
they can more easily contact the women, who despe- 
rately need to be awakened to their vocation for the 
betterment of the home. It is the women who set the 
right tone within the family circle. It is they who are 
the chief factors of influence on the children. Cleanli- 
ness, healthy ways, good manners, love of home and 
country are all imbibed through the mother’s silent 
example and positive teaching. To bring all this about 
is the role of the female social worker. 


A. Fonseca. 
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A SOCIAL FRAMEWORK 


Taking at random the number of industrial dis- 
putes in India, during any one month last year, we find 
that in November 1951, there were 112 disputes which 
involved 61,783 workers, as against 107 disputes in- 
volving 64,783 workers in the preceding month ; this 
gave a time loss, during the month, of 175,791 man-days 
as against 187,338 in the previous month, In Great Bri- 
tain, even the rule of a Labour Government conducted 
on the principles of Socialism, did not succeed in elimi- 
nating labour disputes, and the several unofficial strikes 
which the country had to contend with threatened to 
cripple a Government struggling with an economic 
crisis of no mean proportions. The fact is that while 
one may deny the Marxist contention that class- 
struggle is the key to social progress, few would deny 
that “society today still remains in a strained and, 
therefore, unstable and uncertain state”, as Pope 
Pius XI points out in his encyclical, The Social Order. 
The root cause of this social malaise, the same Pontiff 
tells us, is found in the fact that our society is “ founded 
on classes with divergent aims and hence opposed to 
each other.” 

This we know is the legacy of the economics of the 
last century, and which, even today we have not com- 
pletely outlived. Liberalism brought into existence a 
social structure or framework in which individuals 
were grouped into opposing units both in the political 
and economic field : in politics, we have opposing poli- 
tical parties, and in economics we have seen the growth 
of opposing and rival producers, economic units, com- 
peting for “the open market”. Obviously, any at- 
tempt to raise a social structure or framework on the 
“‘ self-interest” principle of Liberalism, must ‘inevit- 
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ably lead to social unrest, and a growing disregard of 
man’s. social responsibility. The anti-social effects of 
Liberalism are too well known to need repetition. It. 
must suffice to say that it. provided Karl Marx, writing 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century, with 
all the evidence he needed to support his contention 
that liberal economics, or capitalism, breeds internal 
strife and carries with it the germs of class-war. Marx, 
himself, solves the problem of social peace and harmony 
by urging the working class to hasten the proletarian 
revolution, from which he promises the emergence of 
a classless society free from all strife. The Marxian 
experiment, however, in the U.S.S.R., where we still 
find a strong Police-State with its vast and numerous. 
slave-labour camps, is effective proof that Marxism 
will always remain an Utopia! The Marxian experi- 
ment fails, precisely because the unity of the human 
family, and a healthy social framework, can never be 
established on the principles of hate and violence. 


In terms of Catholic sociology, a peaceful healthy 
social order depends on two essential factors. A stan- 
dard of moral integrity (respect for human rights), and 
a social framework or material structure erected on 
sound principles (in keeping with man’s true nature 
and destiny). Just as the successful operation of any 
piece of machinery demands both a skilful operator 
and a machine free from technical defects, so also, the 
healthy social order requires men and women imbued 
with a standard of morality, and also a social frame- 
work free from faulty principles. Both are essential 
to a good, healthy society. With this framework or 
material structure of society we are here concerned. 
Pope Leo XIII, Pius XI and the present Supreme Pon- 
tiff advocate a structure based on the organie unity 
of society. That is to say, a unity of the human family, 
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of such a nature that members “are bound together by 
an order which is carefully fitted together and dis- 
posed ; their need for one another is mutual, and 
affects this one or that at one time more than another; 
and the whole is regulated by their natural, that is by 
their Providential, instincts and destinies.” This is 
the organic unity of society ; it implies a social frame- 
work so constructed that, on the one hand, there exists 
a mutual dependence and responsibility between mem- 
bers of society, and on the other, there operates a prin- 
ciple of a graded hierarchy and of authority. If, there- 
fore, the rift in society created by the excesses of in- 
dividualistic liberalism is to be repaired and set right, 
this can only be effected by a close co-ordination of all 
economic activity in society. Thus it will come about that 
every class and profession will have its own rights, 
duties and obligations towards each other and towards 
the whole human family. Social legislation, according 
to the mind of Pope Pius XI, should aim at bringing 
into existence just such a structure—one that will knit 
a firm bond of union, and of social responsibility, bet- 
ween members of society. 


This structure or framework, to preserve its or- 
ganic unity, is built of different small units or groups. 
These various economic groups, sharing the same in- 
terests, and forming the material structure of society 
are, in the words of Pope Pius XI, termed, “ vocational 
groups”. The use of this term as applied to our mo- 
dern economic society is instructive. Economie func- 
tion in society is to produce goods, either in the mate- 
rial form like food, clothing and shelter, or in the form 
of services like healing, teaching, administration, scien- 
tific research and entertainment. “Vocation” is an- 
other word for function in society, and while it has the 
secular meaning of trade or profession, it is associated 
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in religious minds with the idea of duty and service to 
which we are called by Almighty God. In this light, 
industrial and commercial organisations take on a new 
look. Indeed, the director or manager of an industrial 
concern and the ordinary labourer tending his mach:ne 
or hewing coal, all share the same vocation to supply 
their country with steel, coal, oil or transport or in- 
surance or whatever be the nature of their product. 
Organized vocational grouping already exists in the 
learned professions of law and medicine ; these pro- 
fessions are organized for self-regulation, to maintain 
standards of qualification, to enforce codes of profes- 
sional conduct or etiquette for the two-fold purpose of 
protecting professional interests and of giving proper 
service to the public. In Europe several of the older 
professions have inherited traditions and standards of 
organization from precapitalist days, during the period 
of the medieval guilds, when manual labour trades 
were regulated on the same principles as the profes- 
sions. In more recent times, the newer professions like 
accountancy and engineering have now been organised 
on similar lines. Thus, as far as organization and de- 
clared aims go, the old liberal professions come nearest 
to the “vocational groups” advocated by the Encycli- 
cals. 

These vocational groups are not class organisations. 
In the modern economic structure of society, there are 
many trades and industries which display group orga- 
nisations which may be termed vocational, but such 
group organisations are of a class within a vocation 
and not of the vocation as a whole. India has a num- 
ber of Trade Unions formed according to the trade or 
industry in which members of the Union are 
engaged ; there are also some Employers’ Federations 
or Associations formed according to the trade 
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pattern. Such organisations are ofa. class 
character and of a vocational character at the same 
time. Thus, the Weavers’ Union is vocational’in so far 
as its members are all occupied in the weaving trade, 
and it is also a class organisation in so far as it is limit- 
ed only to wage-earners, excluding management, of the 
whole textile industry, On the other hand, .the voca- 
tional. organisation of an industry is composed of the 
free association of all persons (owners, management, 
workers, consumers’ representatives) connected with 
the commercial or industrial enterprise. Thus, the vo- 
cational grouping of the steel industry would bring to- 
gether, shareholders, management, technicians, engi- 
neers, furnacemen, all types of workers and consumers’ 
representatives, in short, all persons interested in the 
good and welfare of the whole steel industry. Each 
group—shareholders, management, workers, consumers 
—have their own special interests and problems, but 
above and beyond these special and particular inte- 
rests, these different groups are linked and bound to- 
gether by their own social responsibility towards, and 
interest in, the prosperity of the whole industry. This 
is the primacy of vocational or professional conscious- 
ness over class consciousness, and it is based on the 
social responsibility of every member of the trade or 
industry towards the common welfare. The advantages 
of vocational grouping are obvious ; in fact, economic 
units grouped on the vocational principle are able, 
given a fair chance to change the whole face of our in- 
dustrial world. It tends to imbue owners of industry 
with the idea of service towards human society, and 
lessens the exaggerated profit-motive ; it helps to im- 
prove Management-Labour relations so necessary for 
a high degree of production, and lastly, it tends to safe- 
guard the interests of the consumers against the risks 
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of high prices due to any “ Pact ” between Management 
and Labour. 

Such vocational groups, says Pope XI, are “if not 
essential to civil society, at least natural to it”. These 
groups are “natural”, in the sense that they are in 
keeping with man’s organized economic effort to pro- 
duce his food, clothing and shelter. The proximate end 
of human society is to provide man with a sufficiency 
of temporal goods as a means to lead a virtuous life. 
Now, some of these goods can be obtained only by the 
whole community organised as a State, e.g., law and 
order, defence, etc. This type of activity, therefore, is 
the proper object and business of the State Govern- 
ment, representing the whole community, Other goods, 
however, such as the production of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, etc., and which are the products of man’s economic 
activity, these can be adequately obtained through the 
efforts of individuals. In fact, man’s organised econo- 
mic activity is merely an extension of his effort to pre- 
serve his life and is bound up with man’s right to life. 
The first right of organised economic activity belongs 
to the individual as a free human person. The State 
was not instituted, despite the advocates of Socialism, 
to grow food or to manufacture boots and shoes or to 
run our transport system, but, in the economic field, 
merely to do those things which the individual and 
smaller associations are unable to do. Hence, so long 
as these vocational groups operate in a manner con- 
sistent with the common welfare, they must be allowed 
the maximum liberty and initiative. The State may 
not supplement, suppress or take over these groups, 
but allow them to operate as self-governing, under a 
Charter, free and independent associations. 

The spontaneous and natural progress of indus- 
trialism today, reveals many features favourable to the 
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establishment of vocational groups. Modern indus- 
trialism with its occupational division of skilled and 
specialized labour, with the growing consciousness that 
commerce and industry are not the concern of man- 
agement and labour alone, that industrial and commer- 
cial organisations have a social and public duty to per- 
form, all this tends to set up structural changes in so- 
ciety in keeping with the pattern of vocational groups. 
Hence, social legislation which may be needed to estab- 
lish the social structure on vocational groups would not 
introduce any drastic change so as to create a social 
order which, in terms of efficiency and industrial peace, 


surpass that attempted both by capitalism and Econo- 
mic Statism. 


C. C. Clump. 


A SAINT IN SOCIAL 
ACTION 


When the last trump is sounded, and film-produ- 
cers, among others, have to render an account of their 
stewardship before the assembled nations, “ Monsieur 
Vincent ” will surely be totted up on the credit side of 
their account. The choice of his life as the theme for 
a film, is, however, but one more proof of the attrac- 
tion which his personality exercises even in non- 
Catholic circles. The interest in St. Vincent has often 
been fostered by emphasizing the humanitarian aspect 
of his lifework, and the romance of his career; yet 
there is something else which is far deeper in him— 
the ardent love of God which lay at the root of his in- 
tense love for men. The study of his social activities 
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may however serve as an introduction to the profound 
personal religion of this modern saint. 


For Vincent de Paul is indeed a modern saint, not 
chronologically it is true—some three centuries have 
elapsed since his death—but as one of the first of his con- 
temporaries to understand the new times ushered in by 
the Renaissance, and to consider them with a just and 
sympathetic discrimination ; one of the earliest too to 
observe and to seek a practical solution for the social 
question, which in its different aspects has become the 
problem of our own days. 


Theory and Practice 


It was not so very long ago that M. Ménabréa pub- 
lished a book in which he hailed Vincent de Paul as 
the founder of social science, the one who laid down its. 
principles and methods. Evidence can be produced in 
support of this claim, yet it is surely more as a man of 
action that St. Vincent has obtained recognition. To 
him indeed “ we owe the revolution which during the 
last 300 years has transformed social life, the snirit of 
our laws . . . which, after the terrible events through 
which we have been passing, remains our only hope,” 
yet this revolution was brought about not so much by 
the spoken or written word—St. Vincent’s writings are 
but “ occasional ”"—as by the challenge of his deeds. 
“ Jesus began to do and to teach,” was a favourite text 
of his, and he based his methods on it, He did not 
simply gather meetings to pass ineffectual resolutions 
of protest, nor did he write lengthy treatises on the 
social question—he tackled the evil itself, whatever it 
might be, and was concerned not so much with con- 
demning the evil as with doing good to the bodies and 
souls sinking beneath it; he did not just advocate re- 
forms, he started them ; he did not merely agitate un- 
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til poor-relief was provided and the sick were looked 
after, he launched his confraternities of charity and 
built hospitals. 

Where others might have been dismayed by diffi- 
culties, frightened by failure, or reduced to inactivity 
by social convent:ons, Vincent de Paul launched him- 
self with a divine courage and confidence full at the 
heart of the trouble, whatever ugly form it might take. 
And his activitiy bore fruit, not only directly to the 
benefit of thousands, but also indirectly, for official 
agencies under the presure of public opinion in time 
recognised themselves as bound to provide assistance 
of all sorts. 


Universal as the Sun 


Among the characteristic traits of the great apostle 
of social action is the comprehensiveness of his out- 
look, the all-embracing nature of his charity. Camillus 
de Lellis, John of God, Peter Claver, John Baptist de 
la Salle, explored and laboured valiantly in one or 
other of the many fields of the social apostolate ; Vin- 
cent de Paul’s vocation was different, and he set no 
limits to his zeal: poor-relief, homes for the aged, 
hosp:tals, foundling homes, rural missions, seminaries 
—he took them ail in his stride. 

But was this vast and unceasing activity based on 
anything like presumption? Far from it, for a 
humbler man than Vincent de Paul it would be hard 
to find. He saw Christ in his suffering brethren, he 
was loving and generous towards these because he was 
loving and generous towards Him, and to neither 
love did he set bounds. Generosity is contagious, and 
St. Vincent’s example brought to his side that army 
of helpers which enabled him to launch such innumer- 
able works of charity. To maintain these he relied on 
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their assistance, but much more on Divine Providence. 
He waited for God to show him the way, but once he 
was convinced that God was leading nothing could hold 
him back, or stop him once he had started. Great in 
love and great in faith, here is what Pope Pius XII once 
said of him, “ He was a man in whom faith in Christ 
supernaturalised a natural tenderness of soul, in whom 
the charity of Christ stimulated faith,.and in whom 
faith and charity combined to conquer evil by good, 
and to work miracles for the relief of every human 
calamity and misery. The sun of his intellect is his 
faith, and the flame of his will is his love: two virtues, 
light and heat, which made him a hero of action on 
earth who was afterwards to pour down the rays of 
his goodness from heaven, not like a wandering planet, 
but like a fixed star whose beneficent light shines over 
the entire universe ”. 


The Prudent Steward 


Among the qualities which make Vincent de Paul 
a model for social workers are the common-sense and 
moderation which characterized his activity. Generous 
and loving to a heroic degree, he was no sent’men- 
talist. As chaplain to one Queen, counsellor to an- 
other, tutor in a princely family, and the familiar of 
men of learning and virtue, he had acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the world and of men. About the 
poor he harboured no illusions, knowing as he did 
poverty in a thousand and one forms. He united com- 
passion for suffering with an astonishing acuteness in 
discernment of spirits, and drew quite firmly the dis- 
tinction between the really poor person and the pro- 
fessional beggar, the one deserving of all help and 
compassion, the other to be sternly resisted as a me- 
nace to society. 
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In the matter of money too, his unbounded trust 
in God was accompanied. by wise prudence. He gave 
what he had, he got from others what he wanted. Yet he 
never asked from others more than they had to give, 
and he knew the value of money: “utterly unlike, 
e.g., Joseph Cottolengo who never so much as kept 
accounts, Vincent estimated the value of every smallest 
coin: if he was utterly unselfish in the Francis-de- 
Sales sense, so he was extremely prudent. But that un- 
selfishness, the abdication of all ‘proprieté’, went so high 
as that of the sublimest mystics ”. 


Inventive Charity 


The egotist wilfully blinds himself to the needs of 
others—“ I hate to see women standing”, said the pas- 
senger in the crowded bus as he closed his eyes and 
settled himself more comfortably in his seat ; but the 
true Christian devises new ways of helping his neigh- 
bour. Vincent de Paul read the signs of the times and 
saw clearly that the constant and regular practice of 
char:ty could no longer be entrusted solely to religious, 
it had to become the function of lay people of every 
class. He saw too that individual effort was to play an 
important réle in modern society, and that Christians 
as such could not remain isolated either in their be- 
liefs or in their habits. But private charity, when unor- 
ganised, is not an unmixed blessing ; Vincent de Paul 
devised a way out, and in the associations which he 
founded he combined the advantages and eluded the 
evils of isolated personal charity on the one hand, and 
of what we might call “state charity” on the other. 
As his confraternities for men and women, beginning 
with the Dames de Charite, gradually spread, worldly 
people began to leave their homes to look after the 
poor, and the great realised that to serve is to reign. 
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Nor was his a superficial treatment of the problem 
of poverty. It was not indeed possible in his days, when 
economic science and commerce were in their in- 
fancy, to discern and attack the evil at its very roots, 
but he did go far towards finding a solution. On one 
side he encouraged the rich, by word and example, to 
give generously and to avoid waste by leading lives of 
greater simplicity ; on the other he endeavoured stre- 
nuously to increase the opportunities of providing the 
necessitous with free and remunerative work—no easy 
matter, considering the underdeveloped state of industry 
in his days. The men’s confraternities specially were 
to help in these efforts and “to assist corporally and 
spiritually the poor of the town and the villages there- 
to belonging. Spiritually by having them taught Chris- 
tian doctrine and piety, and corporally, by enabling 
those who can work to gain their livelihood, and sup- 
plying the others with the means of subsistence, thus 
fulfilling the command given to us by God in the 15th 
Chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, to act in such a 
manner that there may be no poor begging among us”. 


Pages could be written about each one of Vincent 
de Paul’s charitable enterprises. They form such an 
imposing list that one wonders whether there is a 
single avenue of social service which he did not ex- 
plore ; God gave him a long life, and he used it well to 
look after God’s children. His first works were con- 
nected with direct aid to the poor, then came a legion 
of other works: the foundation of the Sisters of Charity, 
the first non-cloistered women’s congregation, the 
establishment of night-shelters for travellers, assist- 
ance to galley-slaves, hospitals and hospices, prison- 
and hospital-visiting, refugee relief, sanitation brigades, 
foundling homes, homes for the protection of girls, 
soup-kitchens, etc. In all these there was that combi- 
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nation of ardent charity and prudent good-sense, of the 
spiritual and the material, that stamped all his works, 


Father of the Nation 


“Pater Patriae” is a title which a very select few 
have earned ; it was deservedly bestowed on St, Vin- 
cent de Paul by the Lieutenant-Governor of St. Quen- 
tin in a letter thanking him for having saved the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of poor men and women by 
his self-sacrificing mediation during the French civil 
war of the Fronde. Yet we would say that it was not 
France alone, but humanity at large that owed Vincent 
de Paul a debt on the score of his labour, example and 
inspiration, which have earned for him the title of 
Patron of all charitable works and associations through- 
out the world. And indeed Vincent de Paul has won 
sympathy even in unexpected quarters. No less a per- 
son than Voltaire wrote of him, “ Vincent de Paul is 
my saint; he is the patron of founders. He has left 
more useful monuments behind him than did his sove- 
reign Louis XIII”. 

These monuments that the Avostle of Charity left 
to the ages rest securely on the foundation of two 
truths : that all human beings are the children of God, 
and that they are all brethren of Jesus Christ. 
Social workers should find courage and inspiration 
in these words of the great saint, “ We cannot better 
assure our eternal happiness than by living and dying 
in the service of the poor, between the arms of divine 
Providence, in the practice of self-renunciation that we 
may follow Jesus Christ ”. 


Kandy J. Correia-Afonso 
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